The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

"great revival without music. Hymns prepare the
"ground for the exhortation of the preacher. Business
"men come to the meetings full of their worries and
"cares, and in no state of mind to derive the fullest bene-
"fit from spoken lessons and advice. A swinging hymn
"makes them forget all their troubles. Half an hour
"of bright revival hymns kneads the congregation into
"one body. It is possible to end the musical part of the
"service too early, and it is always my aim to get every
"member of the congregation to sing before the hymns
"are finished. . . . Unanimous congregational singing is
"of the utmost value in a revival." The arts of crowd-
management could scarcely be better illustrated.

The oldest and still the most powerful crowd-former is
the orator; that in fact is the purpose for which oratory
exists. It was formed in the presence of crowds and
developed by the reaction of crowd and speaker on one
another. A man with an oratorical gift can swiftly con-
vert a chance assemblage into a crowd. We see this
accomplished not infrequently in the public streets. A
speaker stands at some corner and begins his harangue.
At first he is like a fallen cab-horse; a few folk stop out
of idle curiosity rather to look at him than to listen.
He says something that catches their attention, and they
lose the listless attitude of the mere loafer. Others are
thereby attracted to join them. The speaker begins to
take hold of them. He makes them laugh; he draws forth
their applause. They become the centre of a continually
widening assembly. At first the speaker's ideas are
nothing to them. Presently they become interested; be-
fore long they are taken captive. The orator mesmer-
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